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by Brenda E. Patoine 


The last time students were 
allowed a study day to break up 
finals was in 1977, according 
to past St. Michael’s College 
catalogs. 

Student Life Committee Chair- 
man Gerry Gray made a motion 


to look into the matter of revert- 


ing to the former system at the 
Dec. 6 meeting of the General 
Assembly. Gray said he would 
like to see at least one study day 
in the midst of finals week. 
Maura Fitzgerald, ’85, agreed: 
“I really believe that students 
need a breather between exams.” 
Mark Soutter, ’85, said “Six days 


straight of finals is too much to 
expect of students.” Diane Stuck 
ton, 84, said she was “totally 
for” the proposal. “I work on 
weekends and really need a day 
to study during the week.” A 
number of other students re- 
sponded in the same fashion. 

B,J. Hull, chairman of the G.A. 
Facilities Committee, said he 
thinks “students should be con- 
sulted when the proposed 
schedule is drawn up. At least 
they can have some say in the 
scheduling.” 

In fact, a student representa- 
tive does sit on the Curriculum 
Committee, the body which 
approves the registrar's pro- 


posed schedules. This year’s 


representative, Kathy Markey, 
’84, has “a voice but not a vote” 
in the committee's proceedings. 
“I am convinced that the com- 
mittee values the input I give,” 


Markey said. At present, Markey 
said she does not give a regular 
report to the S.A. and has never 
been asked to do so. This could 
explain the confusion that has 
arisen. 


Concerning the issue, Regis- 


trar Maureen McNamara said “If 
we were to break up the finals 
period, it would mean exams 
would have to be carried over 
to the following week.” In the 
case of this semester, such a 


Motion made for study day 


move would mean some stu- 
dents would have finals up until 
Dec. 19 or 20, just a few days 
before Christmas. 
One option to avoid that prob- 
lem, McNamara said, would be 
“Opening up a week earlier in 
September.” The shortage of 
time available in the fall makes 
scheduling for the semester a 
difficult task. She said she has 
raised the question of beginning 
school earlier several times, but 
has received no positive feed- 
back from the administration. 
“St. Michael’s is fast becoming 
the last school to open in the 
East,” McNamara said. 


con't. on back page 
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College Bowl 





Guatemala Speaker 


Jackie and Les, Creative Peace Productions, Inc., 
Thursday night concerning the situation in Myan Indian 
refuge camps in Guatemala stemming from civil war there. 
Accompanying their slide presentation were several wall 
hangings woven ey ian Weavers. (See story page two. ) 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


spoke 


Poll tells tale of G.A. effectiveness 





On Nou 17 St. Michael’s annual College Bowl was held in Herrouet Theater. The 
Steve Gribbons, Chris Weller and Al Tremblay challenged the “Ooglers.” 
Whitney, Joann Cullen outwitted the Gonzo’s 


to capture the coveted title. 





The Ooglers,” 


“Gonzo Quiz Team’, Greg Spina, 


Chris Cosentino, Matt Sullivan, Steve 


( Poa by Peter Abell) 


Professors address issues of 
US. involvement in Lebanon 


by John Wilson 


“Since June of 1982 no issue has so bedeviled 
and befuddled American policy makers, raised 


more questions about the wisdom and effective- 


ness of American foreign policy, and cost as many 
lives as Lebanon.” Those were the words of 


Francis Nicosia, professor of history at St. Mi- 


chael’s. Nicosia and history professor John Hughes 
discussed American involvement in Lebanon and 
the War Powers Act at the Bergeron Education 
Center at St. Michael’s on Nov. 16. 

Nicosia said the American view of the nature 
of Lebanon’s civil war illustrates one of the basic 
problems with U.S. Middle Eastern policy. He said 
this view was manifested by U.S. acceptance of 


Israel’s justification for its 1982 invasion of Leba- 


non. Israel claimed it invaded Lebanon to drive 
out the Palestine Liberation Organization. American 
troops were then sent in to oversee the evacuation 
of the PLO, and as part of a deal with PLO leader 
Yassar Arafat, to protect Palestinian citizens. 
Before the Israeli invasion, “Lebanon’s civil 
war was not viewed as a critical confrontation 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, or as 
a vital factor in the overall pattern of conflict 


in the Middle East by American policy makers,” 


Nicosia said. 


After the Israeli invasion, Nicosia said, “It was 


asserted both in Jerusalem and in Washington 
that the PLO, acting under the behest of the 
Soviet Union, was the chief cause of the long 
and tragic civil war in Lebanon.” 

He said, “The sudden importance of the Leb- 
anese civil war reflects the traditional incoherence 
and inconsistency of American policy in the 
Middle East.” 

Nicosia described U.S. Middle Eastern policy 
as one of “surprised ill-prepared reaction to events 
and hasty searching for quick answers to complex 
problems.” He said the United States often has to 
rely on Israeli interpretations of events. “The 
United States habitually views regional conflicts 
such as the Lebanese civil war as being spawned 
by the Soviet Union and carried out by its agents; 
which in this case was the PLO and is now Syria.” 

Nicosia said, “U.S. policy still rests on the no- 
tion that Lebanon’s woe and agony is caused 
primarily by outside forces. And of course this 
fits in nicely with Reagan’s view of the world in 
which regional conflicts are generated by Soviet 
interference and expansionism rather than their 
own dynamics.” 

Hughes, who spoke on the War Powers Act, 
said the power to use military troops has in- 
creasingly fallen into the hands of the president. 
Hughes said “Since the beginning of the United 

con't. on back page 


Inside this issue: 


by Marybeth Scriven 

With the semester almost over, the Gen- 
eral Assembly must look at what it has and 
hasn't accomplished so far. 

Sharon McDonnell, Student Association 
President, said the effectiveness of the G.A. 
must be measured on two levels. 

McDonnell said the first level is the cabi- 
net and the executive board. She said-she 
was pleased in that respect. 

The second level, she said, was the G.A. 
itself. McDonnell said her feelings were 
mixed on that. 


The result of a random survey which 


polled 75 students were as follows: 48 peo- 
ple did not know who their G.A. representa- 


tive was, 56 people were not aware of a 
recent attempt by the assembly to amend 
the constitution, 55 people felt they weren't 
being well informed on G.A. activities, while 
57 people said they did care about it. 


McDonnell said it was a shame. “A hand- 
ful of people are being affected by the G.A.” 


McDonnell said this is an active minority — a 
minority that is willing “to take charge and 
get involved.” 


McDonnell said the accomplishments of 
the G.A. this semester were that for the first 
time, meetings were held with each cabi- 
net member and freshman who was elected. 
She also pointed to the many speakers who 
have addressed the G.A., and the gym- 
basketball issue. 

“Some compromise occurred with the 
gym issue. It made me think we do have an 
impact.” 

One problem that arose was during last 
week's attempt to amend the Constitution. 

cont. on back page 
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of history at Stockton State College in 


Pomona, NJ. He earned his doctorate 


at the University of Virginia, and he has 
lectured widely on psychohistory and US. 
cultural life, among other topics. He has 
served as co-editor of the Psychohistory 


Review and is the author of Psychobis- 


Speaker 


“Competence Among the Rocks: 
Knowledge and Material Life in the 
Upper Connecticut River Valley, 1760- 
1840” will be presented by William Gil- 
more, Stockton State College on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 8 at 7:30 p.m., Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman Building, University of Vermont. 

The first rural generations in the 
Western world to be widely literate were 
those who inhabited New England's hills 
and valleys, ca. 1760-1840. How and why 
did the new print culture spread through- 
out New England? What did rural New 
Englanders think about the newly shared 
ways of understanding the world? 

William Gilmore will discuss these 
and other issues, focusing upon the Up- 
per Connecticut River Valley, specifically, 
Windsor County, Vermont, ca. 1760-1840, 
as a lesser developed atea of the Ameri- 
can Northeast where the Industrial Rev- 
olution’s first, rural phase may be ex- 
plored close up. After presenting an over- 
view of the new history of print culture, 
he will address the need for a rethinking 
of the relationship of cultural and ma- 
terial conditions of life and action, ca. 
1760-1840, and share his research stra- 
tegies and major findings. 

William Gilmore is associate professor 


Chorale 


St. Michael’s College Chorale pre- 
sented their annual free, public Christ- 
mas concert on Sunday, Dec. 4 at 4 p.m. 
in the Chapel of St. Michael. 45 singers, 
accompanied by a professional orchestra 
and guest soloists played parts I and Ill 
of “The Christmas Oratorio” by J.S. Bach. 

William Tortolano, professor of fine 
arts and director of the Chorale, con- 
ducted the concert. 

The Oratorio follows the Gospel of 
Luke, telling the story of the birth of 
Christ. The piece has been described 
as “highly jubilant, an irrepressible out- 
burst of the world’s rejoicing” at the 
Savior’s birth. 

The Chorale opened the concert with 
three glorias. The 10th century Gregorian 
chant “Dominator Deus,” followed by 
“Missa Brevis” by Palestrina and Wash- 
burn’s “Gloria in Excelsis.” 

Student soloists for the St. Michael’s 
Chorale concert included bass Ken 
Gingras of Burlington, tenor Anne-Marie 
Myers of South Burlington, soprano 
Sharon Nosek of Fitchburg, Mass.; and 
alto Laura Rathgeb of Essex Junction. 

“The Christmas Oratorio” was repeated 
Monday, Dec. 5 at 8 p.m. at St. Mary’s 
Church in Middlebury. 


Dance 


St. Michael’s College student dance 
ensemble and professional dance group, 
Darienne Oaks and Friends, performed a 
“Sunday Dance” concert on Sunday, Dec. 
4 at 2 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center 
recital hall. 

The St. Michael’s Dance Ensemble 
performed three pieces. “Rat Race,” 
choreographed by SMC senior Kathryn 
Markey of South Burlington, a satire on 
mass production and the conformity 
brought about by mass society. Guest 
choreographer Jill Donaldson created a 
modern piece, “Regarding Waves,” for 
the Ensemble. “Undercover” was a hot 
jazz number with touches of mystery 
choreographed by Oaks. 

Darienne Oaks and Friends, led by | 





torical Inquiry: A Comprehensive Re- 
search Bibliography (Garland, 1983). 


Play 


Almost 50 years after its opening, John 
Houseman and the Acting Company will 
recreate the powerful and controversial 
play, “The Cradle Will Rock” on Thursday, 
Dec. 8 at 8 p.m. in Burlington's Flynn 
Theater. 

Originally commissioned and later 
banned by the W.PA., Marc Blitzstein’s 
“Cradle” was presented as a bold state- 
ment against the evils of a corporate 
monopoly and the workers’ struggle to 
unionize against this force. 

Along with Orson Welles, Houseman 
produced the original “Cradle” for the 
Federal Theatre project in 1937. House- 


man has since been recognized world- 


wide for his talents as actor, producer 


and director. Hé has been artistic direc- 


tor of the Acting Company since 1972. 

The Acting Company, in its 11th year, 
is well known for its proficiency as a 
company. Burlington audiences have 
enjoyed four other works including last 
year’s production of “Tartuffe.” 

Tickets are on sale now at the Campus 
Ticket Store and the Flynn Box Office. 








John Prine 


Country-folk songwriter John Prine, 
one of the most critically and popularly 
acclaimed singer-songwriters of our time, 
will make his first appearance in recent 
memory in Vermont when he takes the 
stage at the Flynn Theatre on Friday 
evening, Dec. 9. 

Despite the fact that he has not released 





an album in over three years, Prine 
remains a cult figure to his loyal fans 
both in this country and abroad, largely 
due to his charismatic stage perform- 
ances and, like fellow artists Arlo Guthrie 
and Steve Goodman, the distinction of 
“The American Storyteller.” 

Many of Prine’s songs have been cov- 
ered by popular artists such as Bonnie 
Raitt, David Allen Coe, Don Williams, 
Johnny Cash and John Denver. On Dec. 
9, Prine will render many of these in 
their original form, including a number 
of classics. | 

Joining Prine will be Canadian singer 





Glen Sutherland, Frank Hoegan, John Trombley performing at “Antics 


Hour” Friday night. 


dance ensemble director Darienne Oaks 
performed three pieces. The company 
presented “Ballad,” a lyrical jazz number; 
the modern dance work “Floe”; and 
“Light Airs.” 


Antics 


“The Antics Hour,””a mime and dance 
show, was presented Dec. 2-3 in McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

“The Antics Hour” consists of a dance 
segment created and directed by Kathryn 
Markey, and a mime segment conceived 
and directed by Jo Eddy. Both student 
directors are senior Fine Arts majors at 
St. Michael’s and aim to break stereo- 
types about what mime and dance 
‘should’ be like. 

The first half of the program, held in 
the main theater, is a combination of 
mime, comedy and music. Eddy hopes 
the audience “learn through laughter” 
by seeing her skits, some of which depart 
from traditional mime by including talk- 
ing as well as movement. The titles give 
an indication of the innovative range of 


her pieces: “The School Dance,” “Char- 
leston,” “Dream Sequence,” and “Boy 
Meets Girl.” 


(photo by J. Conlon ) | 

Eddy took mime lessons in high school, 
and has attended clown school at the 
State University of New York at Purchase 
as well as other mime workshops. She 
has appeared in many SMC drama pro- 
ductions. 

For the second half of the program, 
the audience moved into the recital hall, 
where Kathryn Markey and 13 dancers, 
musicians and singers performed. Markey 
said her eight dances aim to show the 
audience “how limitless dance can be.” 





By using popular music, both recorded 
and live, and by innovative staging, Markey 
hopes to involve the audience in the 
excitement of dance. Dancers will per- 
form both on stage and in the audience, 
dancing with objects as well as with each 
other. The pieces range from light, high 
energy numbers to “serious and soft” 
dances performed in modern and jazz 
dance styles. a “sand dance” of the type 
popularized by “Bojangles” Robinson will 
also be included. 


Guatemala 


The St. Michael’s Campus Ministry 
sponsored a slide show and talk, art ex- 
hibit, film and prayer vigil dealing with 
the political and social upheaval in Latin 


Preview 
Jesse Winchester, in his tirst Flynn 1nea- 
tre appearance. Tickets can be purchased 
at the Flynn Theater box office, and at 
the UVM Campus Ticket Office. For fur- 


ther information call the Flynn Theatre 
at (802) 86-FLYNN. 


Vignettes 


An original play, “City Lights/Country 
Nights: A Medley of New Vignettes for 
the Theater,” will be staged at St. Michael’s 


College on Friday, Dec. 9 and Saturday, 


Dec. 10. The free, public show will be 
presented at 8 p.m. each evening in the 
McCarthy Arts Center, room 134. 

Nick Durso, author of the play and a 
St. Michael’s English instructor, said the 
production is a series of seven vignettes 
based on a city/country theme. 

“City Lights/Country Nights” will be 
staged in the round, creating a sense of 
intimacy between actors and audience, 
Durso said. There is no stage set, so action 
takes place on all sides of the audience. 

The vignettes are both comic and 
serious, and have a contemporary setting. 
Aspiration is the common thread run- 
ning through all the segments, Durso 
said. “All the characters aspire to some- 
thing and talk about their personal 
dreams and the American Dream. Some 
achieve those dreams, while others re- 
main trapped in frustration,” he ex- 
plained. 

The play is produced by Janus Reper- 
tory Theater, a member of the Vermont 
Arts Council. 


Review 


America. 

A slide show, “Guatemalan Regufees: 
The Untold Story,” was shown Dec. 1 in 
Bergeron Education Center. The show, 
presented by Jacqui Kippert of Creative 
Peace Productions, documents the situa- 
tion of Guatemalan refugees living in 
Mexico. Kippert also gave a personal 
account of her work in the refugee 
camps. An exhibit of handwoyen cos- 
tumes of the Mayan Indians of Guatemala 


and a demonstration of the Indians’ — 


weaving techniques was on display. 
“Roses in December,” a film docu- 
menting the work of four church women 
killed in El Salvador, was also shown. 
A prayer vigil for peace in Central 
American followed the events. 


UMass 


St. Michael’s College presented a con- 


cert by the University of Massachusetts 


wind and jazz ensembles and brass choir * 


on Saturday, Nov. 19 at 8 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center recital hall. 


The University Wind Ensemble, con- _ 


ducted by Malcolm W. Rowell Jr, con- 
sists of outstanding students majoring in 


wind and percussion at the University. — 


The group concentrates on original wind 
works, and performs using from eight to 
60 musicians. The group’s repertoire 


included pieces by Haydn, Strauss, — 


Wagner, Gershwin, Bernstein and Proko- 
fiev. Conductor Rowell is assistant pro- 
fessor of music at the University, where 


he also conducts the symphony band — 


and the youth wind ensemble. He is an 
active guest conductor, adjudicator, cli- 
nician and lecturer throughout the East. 

The University Jazz Ensemble pres- 
ents the various jazz idioms representa- 


tive of big band literature. The group is — 


directed by Jeff Holmes, UMass assistant 
professor of music. The jazz ensemble 
is the flagship group of the Afro-Amer- 
ican jazz studies program. Holmes is also 
a composer of jazz music, member of — 
the UMass faculty brass quintet, coach 
of a chamber jazz ensemble and a fre-_ 
quent guest conductor, adjudicator and 
clinician, ‘ 


Ps 
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Rugby Team 


St. Edmund Rugby club players attended Mass on the 
Feast of St. Edmund at the Chapel of St. Michael. From 


left to right: 
and “Glen.” 


“Ragu,” 


‘Vinney,” 


“Jake,” “Pablo,” “Brian,” 


(photo by Sharon McDonnell) 


Hull and Gray are 





reps to VSSA 


by Denise Wheeler 


BJ. Hull and Gerry Gray will 
be representing St. Michael’s 
College at an organizational 
meeting of the Vermont State 
Student Association Saturday. 

Sharon Winn, a senator in the 
University of Vermont Student 
Association, is coordinating the 
program with a committee that 
is “starting from scratch.” Two 
representatives from 21 schools 


will be attending the organiza- 


tional meeting at Middlebury 
College. 


Winn said she hopes the asso- 
ciation will form a “liaison be- 


tween colleges.” Political issues 
affecting college students, such 
as the drinking age, will be 


discussed at these meetings. 


Common problems in student 


government will be considered, 


as well as various solutions. She 
said the association will also act 
as an “information center” When 


speakers or concerts are pre- 
sented at a college, other col- 


leges will be notified. 


By facilitating communica- 
tion between colleges, Gray, stu- 
dent life chairperson, said stu- 
dents will get “maximum bene- 


fits educationally.” 


Winn said forming the associ- 


ation is “a good idea”, and should 
be successful if there is full 
participation. Other states such 
as New York have already formed 


constructive student associa- 


tions, she said. 

A speaker from the United 
States Student Association will 
speak at the first meeting and 
Winn said, “I’m psyched for it.” 
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SUPER SUNDAY 










Football Games 
50¢ Hot Dogs, 50¢ Drafts 
and General Recovery 


MONDAY MADNESS 


MARGARITAS 
$1.25 










TEQUILA SHOTS $1 







TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka drinks 




























The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real ice Cream 


B-Apm. 25¢ Drews 










Wild Wednesday 















“Over the Hump” 
75¢ Shots Schnapps 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka Drinks 









863-9227 
159 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington 


“4 Ww 


FAT FRIDAY 


. W.H.A.P. Day (We’re Having-A-Party!) 
Weekend Warriors « Special Drink Prices ALL NITE * Record 
Giveaways * Dancing & Decadance * Get Here Early!!!!! 


INSANE SATURDAY 


... ‘BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 


Live D.J. every night * 25¢ Drafts 8-9 Nightly 


Dancing & Tom Foolery a must, Clothes Optional ¢ Positive I.D.’s required 
A Jerry (let’s make a deal) Dever Prod. 


AIWA= 


SIMPLY ADVANCED 


Walks all over 
the competition 













THURSDAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 


Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 






































OMELETS 


And anything else youd want 7 


BREAKFAST! 
Coy g BUNEE 1) 





This world’s lightest, most 
compact cassette player proves 


that when it comes to 


performance, size doesn’t count. 


Only one inch thick! 

A miracle of miniaturization, the HS-P05 brings 
you exciting performance from a cabinet 
measuring less than an inch in thickness. 

And at only 8.1 oz, it’s the world’s reigning 
featherweight champion! 


€reative 
Sveiawe 


©@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, 157 Pearl Street, Essex Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


© “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South . Vt., (802) 658-3737 
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Double Standards 


The culmination of the semester has everyone's head ina spin — 
students and teachers alike. Many students never consider that for 
every one paper they write or test they take, each teacher has 
sometimes hundreds to correct. ; 

The plight of the faculty is often overlooked by anxious, self- 
righteous students. One example of this is the students ignorance 
of the teachers’ opinions about the publication of faculty evaluations. 

Granted faculty members have not publically denounced the 

publications of their once-confidential evaluations. But have stu- 
dents explored for themselves what might be concerning the 
teachers? 
* Consider a situation where instead of anonymously posting 
student grades by identification numbers, teachers published a 
booklet of them and distributed them to the St. Michael's 
community? Might the student feel pressured? Uncomfortable? 

Grades are a way for a student to gauge his or her ability, as are 
faculty evaluations. Being a teacher in no way strips a person of 
basic rights — the rights to privacy, happiness and peace of mind. 

Perhaps the advocates of the publication should evaluate their 
display of double standards and think again. 


a 
Fair Play? 
Last weekend, the St. Michael’s men’s basketball team hosted the 
ninth annual ‘Doc’ Jacobs’ Classic. The tournament is designed to 


SMD 


bring four teams to Winooski to compete for the tourney’s title. 


This year’s teams, in addition to St. Michael’s, were Pace University 
of New York,, Saginaw Valley State College of Michigan, and 
Johnson State College of Vermont. 

Although both entered with losing records, Pace (who won the 


tournament) and Saginaw are both respectable Division II basket- 


ball teams with fine programs. Johnson State, however, is a Division 
III team used to losing by 30 points or more. 

The Johnson State Indians are possibly the weakest college 
basketball team in America, let alone New England. This editorial 
however, is not intended to criticize them. They are to be 


commended for coming to a tournament consisting of three Divi- 


sion II teams and playing the best they possibly could. 

This editorial is intended to ciriticize the person or persons 
who scheduled Johnson State to play in the ‘Doc’ Jacobs’ Classic. 
This was an obvious attempt to assure the Purple Knights a place in 
the tournament's championship game, and avoid a possible fiasco, 
such as the one that occured in last season’s tourney, when St. 
Michael’s finished last. 


Saturday night, after St. Michael’s had defeated Johnson State by 
43 points, Georgo Commo of WVNY-TV, channel 22, said, 
“somewhere, ‘Doc’ Jacobs is bowing his head in shame.” 

‘Doc’ Jacobs.was probably the greatest figure in the history of St. 
Michael’s athletics. ‘Doc’ Jacobs would not have scheduled Johnson 
State to play in a St. Michael’s tournament. 
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Point/Counterpoint 





at. 


Do you agree with the U.S. policy of deterrence? 


by John J. Paturzo 


The nuclear arms race involves many nations. 
The nuclear armament of these nations may range 
from a few nuclear warheads to huge nuclear 
arsenals. In this nucelar world the common goal 
is to prevent a nuclear war. In particular, we must 
prevent the clash between the two nuclear 
superpowers; the United States and Russia. If 
there was to be a nuclear war between the United 
States and the USSR, not only would these two 

nations be annihilated, but the global effects of 
this nuclear war could result in the extinction of 
the human race. 

How can world peace (existence) be kept? 
There is only one solution. The United States 
must remain strong and continue to build up its 
nuclear arsenal. Let’s consider the wrong solution. 
What would be the result ofa nuclear arms reduc- 
tion by the United States? A nuclear holocaust! It 
is impossible for the United States to establish an 


equitable arrangement for nuclear arms reduc- 


tion with Russia. 

Suppose a reduction of nuclear arms was pro- 
posed during U.S./USSR nuclear arms talks. The 
USSR always considers the Chinese nuclear arse- 
nal at their southern border and the U.S. nuclear 
allies. Russia believes they must have a sufficient 
nuclear arsenal to counteract these two nuclear 
variables, then nuclear arms reduction may be 
possible with the United States. Thus, if the United 
States and Russia reduced-their counteracting 
nuclear arms, Russia would still have more nuclear 
arms. According to the Russians, the excess 
nuclear missiles will not be directed at the United 
States, but it’s no feat, with today’s technology, to 
redirect these missiles at the United States if a 
conflict arises. A feasible nuclear arms reduction 
for Russia would therefore make them the most 
powerful nation in the world. An equitable 
arrangement for nuclear arms reduction on their 
terms is therefore impossible. 

If such a reduction was carried out, a nuclear 
arms imbalance would occur and the U.S. nuclear 
arsenal would no longer serve as an effective 
deterrent against Soviet aggression. The Russians 
could then pursue their global interests with 
nuclear muscle. If the world was in such a 
situation, nuclear war would surely result. The 
United States must therefore remain in nuclear 
arms balance with Russia. This does not mean 
remaining at the same level of nuclear armament, 
since many smaller nations are building up their 
nuclear arms force. Thus, the best path for peace 
is to remain strong by continuing to build up our 
nuclear arsenal. 


by C.M. Cosentino 


The United States should never use the nuclear 
weapons they possess and should disarm itself —_ 


preferably with cooperation from other nuclear 


weapons holders but alone if necessary. = 
Being the moral and upstanding nation that we 
are, we discount the idea of a first strike against 


the Soviets or any other potential enemy but, - 


what is the use of a retaliation or revenge strike? 


If our civilization and people have been deci- — 


mated what is the use of destroying the only 
other major power in the world and ruin the rest 
of civilization. The ecological and economic 
impact of a Soviet strike on the United States 
would be critical enough without the United 
States taking revenge. 

We claim to have our grand Judo-Christian 
heritage and be the just nation in conflicts. We 
should turn the other cheek and disarm our- 
selves before we hurt somebody. 

What would the Soviets do if we disarmed? 
Bomb or invade us? Put pressure on us with 
conventional weapons and economics? An attack 
on the United States would be costly and stupid if 
the Soviets could “Finlandize” the United States. 
The question is would that be worth it in order 
to decrease drastically the chance of nuclear war. 

The cost of weapons which the Soviets now 
spend puts a drain on their economy and if those 
costs were decreased they may be able to develop 


amore just system of administrating their society. _ 


Even if not, it is a better society than what would 
be the result of a nuclear war. 

Another factor to think about is do we really 
want to be responsible for doing to the Soviets 
worse damage than as seen on the TV movie The 
Day After. If the Soviets attack us we are dead. I 
do not want to be part of a nation who votes for a 
government that would inflict that kind of horror 
onto masses of other people. 

Our unilateral disarmament would not improve 
the economy or the standard of living in the 
United States and our personal freedoms could 
be jeapordized, but fighting for these things and 
dying for a cause is not the same as destroyimg 
5,000 years of culture and hundreds of billions of 
lives for revenge. Nuclear war cannot be fought 
by the United States if we do not have nuclear 
weapons. That is the only way we could guaran- 
tee our not destroying the world and that is the 
direction we should be moving in. 
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The sweet taste of honey equals profit 


by Timo McGillicuddy 

The taste of success has grown sweet 
across the street. At Goldberg Trono’s 
Bagel Bakery you can now pay a whopping 
55 cents for them to drop a small tea- 
spoonful of honey between the slices of 
your bagel. 

Now it still costs a mere 20 cents io 
purchase one of their basic day-to-day all 
purpose type bagels (not a bad deal at 
all), but just ask them to slap a drop of 
honey on the thing and they will very 
politely ask you for a grand total of 75 
cents. 

_ The first time this happened, I didn’t 
say anything because I thought it was an 
honest mistake and because I didn’t think 
the 130 customers in line behind me 
would take kindly to any sort of added 
delay. The second time was the same. 
The third time however, I was not about 
to give in again, so I mustered the cour- 
age to ask what the correct price was — 
much to the dismay of the queue behind 
me. When he answered “yes” quickly, I 
really stuck my neck out and asked if he 
would check the price list; 30 seconds 
later he came back to inform me that 75 
cents was indeed the correct charge. 
Disillusioned, I wandered back out into 
the cold. On the other side of Route 15, 1 
was assaulted by the last few customers 
in line. 


It set me to thinking: What could be 
the reason for the great honey mystery? 

My first thought was that perhaps it 
has something to do with the labor 
involved. After all, taking a teaspoonful 
of honey and putting it on a bagel can be 
quite a messy job if you don’t have the 
proper equipment and know-how; bits 
of bread get into the honey, messy drips 
run down the side, and fingers get very 
sticky. However, I remembered that 
across the street they use one «1 those 
nifty honey comb shaped gadgets that 
cleans the whole operation right up even 
as you do it; no drip, no mess — just 
honey. I thought harder. It then occurred 
to me that opening a sticky jar of honey 
that has had time to sit and solidify — . 
to become encrusted and hermetically 
sealed to the lid, can be a very tricky 
business also. However, I was foiled again 
when I recalled that the owners of GTBB 
have been sagacious enough to dispense 
of their honey from a small earthenware 
vat resembling the pottery my mother 
used to throw, which comes equipped 
with a matching grey lid that pops off 
smoothly and easily each time with no 
worry of having to fight the container: I 
had ruled out the Honey-Labor theory. 

My second suspicion was that they 
had fallen prey to what insiders call 
Australian Civil War Syndrome. This well 


known mania is of course a fear that 
Australia will be plunged into social and 
political upheaval sometime in the next 
century or two which would destroy 
their honey-export industry and then 
send the price of honey skyrocketing to 
somewhere past $1,000 an ounce, thus 
making honey addiction second only to 
cocaine as the world’s most expensive 
habit. The difficulty with this proposal 
was that after extensive investigation of 
the GTBB warehouse stock, we found 
that apparently they are not international 
honey hoarders at all; au contraire — they 
purchase their honey at local retail stores, 
sell it as is, and go buy more when they 
run out; middleman and all! I searched 
on. 

The final and most plausible answer 
which I could come up with was the 
Route 15/Gridlock Theory. This theory 
takes into account the fact that bagel 
lines stretching out across Route 15 have 
been known to stop hundreds of cars 
along the highway causing gridlock, and 
often backing up traffic as far as Smug- 
gler’s Notch. The theory proposes that 
in an attempt to correct the unbalanced 
customer-poor soul ratio, that rather than 
hiring another person to work the coun- 
ter, the owners have decided to discour- 
age patrons from ordering “specialty” 
bagels such as the “extra honey type” 


bagels which require more than one 
additional hand movement before sery- 
ing. Yet this theory too has a major flaw: 
it leaves unexplained the seemingly quite 
reasonable 40 cent charge for a buttered 
bagel — (with microwave and slicing 
included in the price!); and so again, we 
are left to ask: Is there perhaps not more 
to this honey hubub than meets the eye? 

Could they be trying to discourage 
Pooh bears and sweet freaks from patron- 
izing their kitchen? Do they have a bias 
against bees, and the honey producing 
industry? Is it an attempt to encourage 
people to improve their culinary habits 
and consume healthier pastes such as 
cream cheese or peanut butter? Perhaps 
a small inside joke: Is honey funny? Could 
the Freudians come up with an answer? 

I guess, I just don’t know. In any case, 
still the question stands — and so I ima- 
gine, the price will stand too. 

Now it’s not that I'm going to stop 
going there, or even that it isn’t the best 
bagel bakery I know of on Route 15; it’s 
just that I’m not going to be asking them 
to put honey on my bagel anymore. Who 
knows, perhaps I'll save the 55 cents 
each time, and contribute it to the 
Colchester County Motor Vehicle De- 
partment to see if they can do anything 
about those awful traffic jams that have 





Letters 


Offbase 


To the editor: 
It seems to me that President 


_Henry’s suggestion of the gov- 
ernment providing only a “se- 


lected number of schools” with 
the funds available to make them 
accessible to the handicapped 
is off base. Wouldn't that result 
in the channeling of the handi- 
capped into certain schools? 

A handicapped student has 
as much right to choose any 
school (and program) as I do. 
And automatic full scholarships? 
Why? To make being steered into 
certain schools more attractive? 
I realize that I can only begin to 
realize the cost of making school 
buildings more accessible but I 
for one don’t mind taking on a 
small piece of that in my tuition; 
the essential issue of the right 
to an education for all is much 
too important. 

Jo Eddy 


Evaluations 


To the editor: 

While I understand the idea 
of publishing faculty evaluations 
has been tabled for the time 
being, I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to reservations I have regard- 
ing the idea —in principle. Stu- 
dents are aware that the “general 
feeling of the faculty is . . . they 
do not want the results of fac- 
ulty evaluations published. . .” 
( The Defender, Nov. 16, p. 16). 
But I wonder if students know 
why: 

The idea of publishing fac- 
ulty evaluations is objectiona- 
ble because it can do nothing to 
achieve what it seeks to achieve — 
improved teaching. 

Student evaluations are en- 
couraged by many faculty mem- 
bers and used for a faculty mem- 
ber’s self-improvement. Student 
input és considered in perform- 
ance reviews. (Untenured fac- 
ulty are reviewed once a year.) 


One would be sadly mistaken 
to believe the publication of this 
information will somehow moti- 
vate the faculty to improve its 
teaching performance, however. 
Evaluations, and the type of 
information contained therein, 
should be considered private 
and confidential for a faculty- 
student relationship based on 
mutual trust and respect to be 
maintained. 

A publication of this type is 
akin to conducting a popularity 
contest. There is a tenuous rela- 
tionship between quality and 
popularity. Some courses/pro- 
fessors are excellent and popu- 
lar. And some may be popular 
because they aren't challenging. 
And others may be excellent but 
unpopular. With a continued 
emphasis on popularity ratings, 
a frightening long term effect 
may be to lower the quality of 
education you are receiving at 
St. Michael’s — not raise it. 

I remember my own under- 
graduate experience at McGill 
University, Montreal. The publi- 
cation of student evaluation of 
faculty was developed in spite 
of strong objections raised by 
faculty and administration. As a 
result of what turned out to be 
a spiteful and hurtful exercise 
for many faculty members, a 
wedge was driven between fac- 
ulty and students that has taken 
years to overcome. Don’t make 
the same mistake here. St. Mi- 
chael’s prides itself (and rightly 
so) in having a strongly support- 
ive and cohesive community. 
Efforts should be made to foster 
these relationships — not create 
diversity. 

If in fact this publication is 
simply meant to provide easily 
accessible information — there 
is another equally effective 
source in the community. Word- 
of-mouth (or gossip or the 
grapevine) can be a valuable 
source of the same informa- 
tion — if a student chooses to 
tap it. If this works well on an 


informal basis — why formalize — 


it, with all its undesirable after- 
affects? 

I urge the student body to 
reconsider this idea. 
Sally E. Weary 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Business 

and Economics 


Fed Up 


To the editor: 

My message, short and to the 
point. 

Date: Nov. 28, 1983: 

Maine 88, St. Michael’s 65. 

Record to date: 1-3 

I've been associated with St. 
Michael’s College since 1975. 
When are the present students 
and alumni going to have some- 
thing to. cheer about? 
George C. Keady 
Class of 1979 


Apology 
To the editor: 

A St. Michael’s party was to 
be held at Finnegan’s Pub on 
Saturday, Nov. 19. It was to be a 
closed party from noon to 5 p.m. 
with reduced prices. 

On the 18th, I met with Frank 
Finnegan to discuss a few final 
details for the party. I was then 
told that that morning Frank had 
received a call from the State 
Liquor Commission advising 
him not to have this party. The 
problem was that someone filed 
a formal complaint to the State 


Liquor Commission. If no com- 


plaint had been made, the party 
would have run as scheduled. 
Common sense was to follow 
the state’s advice, and he did. 
Plans are being made for some 
type of function in the future 
that will better comply with the 
state’s regulations and approval. 
I apologize for any inconven- 
ience that the cancellation 
might have caused. 
David “Hubba” Cole 
Joyce Hall President 


been piling up on Route 15. 


Piece of Mind 


by Michael Cronogue, S.S.E. 

Thanksgiving has long been one of my favorite holidays. It 
is so rare that we give thanks for the bounty of our land and 
the blessings we have received. Yet even as we celebrated 
and paid tribute to the food we ate, the plenty of our planet, 
the farmers who provide for us all, Thanksgiving demands 
that we acknowledge another reality that sits side by side 
with the sufficiency of our world. In the midst of the earth's 
bounty, as many as one billion of us — one out of every four 

members of the human family — go hungry. 

Each year over 15 million people die as a consequence of 
hunger. It is not only people “out there” who are starving; 
people are starving “here” — in the space in which you and | 
live. Starvation and hunger dramatize the fact that our world 
is not working as it could. Persisting through history, starva- 
tion has accounted for more deaths and suffering than all 
epidemics, wars, and natural disasters combined. Even as you 
read this, 28 people are dying in our world each minute as a 
consequence of hunger, three-quarters of them children. 

It is interesting that of all the ills afflicting the human race 
none seems more soluable and at the same time more intrac- 
table than the issue of hunger. Enough grain is produced 
now to provide every man, woman and child on this earth 
with about 3,000 calories a day. That is more than the 
average level of consumption in the United States and about 
50 percent above what is considered to be the minimal 
caloric intake. Thus the problem is not so much one of 
production, but hunger is overwhelmingly the result of 
income inequality and poverty. Until these difficult social 
and economic problems can be dealt with no substantial 
gains can be made. James Grant, UNICEF Executive Director, 
commented that, “The world stands poised, possessed of the 
resources and knowledge to mount a decisive push against 
mass hunger and ill health. It is not our capacity to achieve 
this goal which is in question, but the wisdom that we must 
do the job and our will to do so.” 

You and I can make a great difference. Although the 
actions required are largely from governments, it is the peo- 
ple who can create the understanding, the awareness and the 
pressure which requires government to act. Most of the 
great social achievements in recent decades have come about 
not because of government proclamation but because peo- 
ple organized, made demands, and made it good politics for 
governments to respond. 

Let me leave you with the following poem by Howard 
Thurbur that captures the essence of this season: 

“When the song of the angels is stilled, 

When the star in the sky is gone, 

When the kings and princes are home 

When the shepherds are back with the flock, 

The work of Christmas begins: 

To find the lost, 

To heal the broken, 

To feed the hungry, 

To release the prisoner, 

To rebuild the nations, 

To bring peace among sisters and brothers, 

To make music in the heart.” 
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HEADING HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS? 












Visit your HOMETOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
as a representative for Saint Michael’s and 


speak with students about your college. 


by Suzanne Donnelly 
INTERESTED? 

“Tt wasn't half as bad as what 
nuclear war could be like. It was 
just scary,” said Nicolé Calamita, 
86. 

Calamita as well as 100 mil- 
lion others nationwide viewed 
the screening of “The Day After,” 
ABC-TV’s movie presentation of 
a thermonuclear holocaust in 
Kansas. The two-and-a-half hour 
film was shown on Sunday, Nov. 
20 at 8 p.m. “I think I’m well- 
informed, but it made me want 
to learn more than I already 
_know,” said Kate Moran, ’85. 

“The Day After” was a drama- 
tization of the experiences of 
people living in ground zero, 
the area surrounding the blast 
site of nuclear bomb. The film 
depicted the immediate effects 
ofa nuclear explosion as well as 
the long-term consequences of 
fall-out and radiation. “The 
movie got people thinking, (but) 
it offered no solutions,” said 
John Adamson, ’85. 

Many expected the movie to 


Call or Come by the Admissions Office 
Klein Hall ext 2541 
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Film Series Committe 


Presents 


BEST FILM 
OF THE YEAR. - 
BEST DIRECTOR 
OF THE YEAR. 


MEW YORK FILM CRITICS’ 
AWARDS 1971 


Thursday Nite 7 & 9:30 p.m. 
Herrouet Theater 
$1.50 Admission 
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has rejected offers made by 
the property: Last year Miner asked an estimated $1 mil- 
lion for the approximately one acre lot located between 
the 100 and 200 townhouses. 


St. Michael’s College to buy 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 





St. Michael’s view 
on “The Day After’ 


produce large-scale panic and 
hotlines were set up across the 
country to help troubled viewers, 
but there was little public re- 
sponse to these services. “I 
thought it was built up to have a 
lot more impact than it did,” 
said Jay Burrell, ’86. 

Some students said the film 
was antinuke propaganda, a sen- 
timent echoed by Rev. Jerry 
Falwell, Moral Majority leader. 
The film was a boost to antinuke 
groups whose goal it was to 
bring awareness of the nuclear 
threat to the public. “It may have 
made people more aware of 
what happens when a nuclear 
bomb is dropped, but I don't 
think it will change anything,” 
commented Denise Wheeler, 
80. 

Overall, there was a mixed 
reaction to “The Day After” and 
its impact. Positively, negatively 
or apathetically, many people 
are aware of the implications of 
nuclear defense. What results 
from this awareness remains to 


FROM MAC'S DELI 

WITH THIS COUPON 
MON. THROUGH THURS. ONLY 
LIMIT ONE COUPON PER PIZZA 
OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 29, 1983 






Ex-lieutenant governor is guest 


by Kathy Guare - 

Madeline Kunin, former lieu- 
tenant governor of Vermont, will 
act as visiting professor at St. 
Michael's College next semester. 
She will teach a course in politi- 
cal communications for the jour- 
nalism department. 

Kunin, who began her career 
in Vermont as a reporter for the 
Burlington Free Press, said she 
will approach the course from 
three angles. She will present 
the point of view of the journal- 
ist, the government official and 
the average citizen. “I hope to 
sharpen people’s awareness of 
how news is made, where the 
biases are, and the tension be- 
tween government and the 


' media.” 


In addition to examining how 
the different branches of state 
and national government relate 
to the media, Kunin said the 


Newlywed Game 


course will study contemporary 
events. The Grenada situation is 
one example. “What the conse- 
quences were of keeping the 


press out, why it was done and © 


whether it was the right or 
wrong thing to do” are some of 
the questions students will be 
addressing, Kunin said. 

‘Kunin said she is looking for- 
ward to teaching at St. Michael's. 
She has previously taught an 
English course at Trinity College. 
She also taught a seminar on 
criminal justice while a fellow 
at the Harvard Institute of Poli- 
tics last spring. “I enjoy students, 
listening to what they think and 
having conversations with them,’ 
she said. “The idea of teaching 
is really to inspire an interest 
and excite people about new 
ideas. The most important thing 
is to have an open mind and be 


5) 


willing to question and exam- 





Sarah Crowley and Timo McGillicuddy appear as “Squiggy” 
and “Titty” in the Newlywed Game sponsored by the Sen- 


ior Class last Tuesday night. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


Newlywed Game 
viewed a success 


by Bob Greco 


A large crowd turned out to 
watch “The Newlywed Game” 
at the McCarthy Arts Center last 
Tuesday night. Four costumed 
couples answered outragous 
questions similar to those on 
the former television show. The 
event, sponsored by the Senior 
Class, was moderated by master 
of ceremonies Mike Beaudet. 

The participants, who imi- 
tated various personalities such 
as Squiggy on the television 
show “Laverne and Shirley” 
(Timo McGillicuddy) and the 
assistant greenskeeper from 
“Caddyshack,” (Ray Lynch) let 
their assumed identities influ- 
ence their answers to the ques- 
tions. Three of the contestants 
were returning from last year’s 
“Dating Game”. Frank Arnone 
and Maureen Moss portrayed a 
“typical” backwoods Vermont 
couple. Kerry Sullivan and Susan 
Kosher, who were dressed as a 
very business-like couple, an- 


ferently. 

Tom Beaumont, who super- 
vised production of the show, 
said, “a lot of time and energy 
was put ingo individual roles as 
well as the production itself.” 
Most people who watched the 
show agreed that the actors did 
a good job depicting character 
types, but felt the show was a 
bit too long and needed better 
organization. Said Ted Davis, ‘86, 
“the show was very funny at 
times, but it dragged on for too 
long.” 

“The Newlywed Game’ is just 
one of the many events the Sen- 
ior Class has sponsored this year. 
The class started the year in 
debt, but has raised over $1,000 
this semester. The class is spon- 
soring two more activities before 
the Christms break. It is co- 
sponsoring a semi-formal along 
with the Freshman Class on Dec. 
9 at Bolton Valley, and will be 
seling St. Michael's mugs starting 
this week and during the spring 
semester. J 


ine information.” 

Kunin said that having worked 
“on both sides of the fence”, as 
a reporter and public official, 
has given her added insight into 
the give-and-take between the 
media and government. “They 
need each other. One really can’t 
exist without the other. But I 
think it’s sort of a friendly hos- 
tility. They are both leery of one 
another even as they recognize 
their interdependence.” 

Although Kunin has a long 
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“And Much More” 


record of political involvement 
in Vermont, she said her teach- 
ing would not concentrate on 
her own experiences. “The 
course isn’t going to be my war 
stories. We're going to look at 
how other politicians handle 
the press.” 

Thomas Oates, chairman of 
the journalism department, said 
he is excited to have Kunin 
teaching at St. Michael's. “I’ve 
had the idea for a political com- 
munications course for a while. 
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professor 


I think it’s going to be very good. 
She obviously knows what she’s 
doing.” 

Kunin received a bachelor’s 
degree in English from the Uni-: 
versity of Massachusetts and a 
master’s degree from the Colum- 
bia University School of Jour- 
nalism. She is co-author of The 
Big Green Book, a guide to 
Vermont. Her brother, Edgar 
May, a state senator from Wind- 
sor county, is a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning writer. 
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Critic’s Corner 


Chase’s film is no deal 


by Chris Botelho 

Deal of the Ceniury starring Saturday Night 
Live graduate Chevy Chase, is a comedy-drama 
that attempts to deal satirically with the arms 
race. What it succeeds in being is a first-rate 
disaster of a film. 

The film appears to be mainly concerned in 
exposing the sleazy, underworld aspects of the 
arms race. The people selling the arms are base, 
immoral vendors backed by wealthy, swindling 
businessmen. 

Coupled with this serious, heavy-handed plot 
is the comical storyline involving Chase as the 
stereotyped good-guy hero who saves the day 
and eventually benefits from his enemies’ losses. 

Chase’s dry, aren’t-I-a-funny-guy humor is totally 


inappropriate in relation to the film’s illumina- 


tion of the serious problems involving the arms 
race. His funny lines and sight gags are so sparse 


that they provoke only strained, half-hearted laugh- 


ter from the audience. 
As the movie changes erratically from serious 


to comical, it begins a shoddy, witless plot, intro- 


ducing nameless, one-dimensional characters. 
The result: a thoroughly confusing, tedious film. 


After the first half-hour, most viewers will realize 
that it is a waste of their efforts to try to make any 
sense out of this incomprehensible mess. 

Director William Freidken, who also directed 
the slick chiller The Exorcist and the abonimable 
Cruising, has failed to portray both the plot and 
the characters of Deal of the Century. Following 
her impressive roles in her previous films Alien 
and Eyewitness, Sigourney Weaver, playing the 
heroine and object of Chase’s affection, takes the 
first dive of her film career. The fact that we are 
expected to believe that she can pilot a missile 
attack plane without any experience is the big- 
gest joke of the movie. 

Gregory Hines, who was unforgettable as the 
singing and dancing black slave in Mel Brooks’ 
History of the World, also wastes his talents in his 
role as a wise-cracking, you guessed it, defense 
pilot. 

Maybe somebody should explain to Freidken 
that a comedy about the threat of nuclear war 
will not make people laugh. 

And if you want to see Chevy Chase, catch 
Caddyshack on cable TV or go to Vacation, but 
don’t waste your money on Deal of the Century: 





Wednesday, Dec. 7 
7 p.m. Workshop, “What Ca- 
tholics Believe,” TH 200 Annex. 
8 p.m. Amazing Johnathan 
and Mike McDonald, MAC. 

Thursday, Dec. 8 
Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception 
Masses, Chapel of St. Michael. 
Friday, Dec. 9 

Last Day of Classes 
8:30 p.m.-1 a.m. Christmas 
Semi-formal, Bolton Valley. 
8 p.m. Play, “City Lights/ 
Country Nights,” MAC. 

Saturday, Dec. 10 
Study Day 
8 p.m. Play, “City Lights/ 
Country Nights,” MAC 
Sunday, Dec. 11 


9-11 a.m. 


10:00. 





11 a.m. & 9 p.m. Mass, 

Chapel of St. Michael. 
Monday, Dec. 12 
First Day of Finals 

9-11 a.m. TTH 8:30. 

1-3 p.m. MWE 8:30. 
Tuesday, Dec. 13 

MWF 1:55. 

1-3 p.m. TTH 5:30, TTH 


Wednesday, Dec. 14 
9-11 a.m. TTH 11:30. 
1-3 p.m. MWF 9:35. 

Thursday, Dec. 15 
9-11 a.m. MWF 10:40. 
1-3 p.m. MWF 12:50. 

Friday, Dec. 16 
9-11 a.m. TTH 1:00. 
1-3 p.m. MWF 11:45. 
Saturday, Dec. 17 


Calendar 


YY 


Sunday, Dec. 18- 
Sunday, Jan. 9 
Semester Break 


Study Da 9-11 a.m. TTH 2:30. 
1-3 p.m. MWF 3:00, TTH 
Ee 4:00. 
Y ow. . VW” 
EE 6 p.m. Residence Halls close. 
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Entertainment 


ACROSS 67 Sum up 
1 Sixth sense, ! 
“ie fete Bow Answer to Nou 16 puzzle 
4 Graduate 1 Worm 
deg. 2 Enthusiasm (S] A] PREM] €] E[ T] Sim Plo} P| 
6 Records 3 Greek letter [A] G| ERM A] GI A] E E} RL YA 
11 Steeples 4 Intertwine TLOlW] ITN GR S| TEV ALY 
13 Click beetle 5 Residues Hoe BOL 
15 Yes, in 6 Wirehair, for | T| R] E] KR S| NI E| 
Madrid one LH] E] REE! LI S/ A Ee) 
16 Accompa- . 7 Pubdrink | RI 
nied 8 Cushions oO 
18 Chinese mile 9 And: Lat. | E| 
19 Artificial 10 Choose 
language 12 Ruthenium 
21 German title a af Ww] OJ NI | | 
22 Notices 14 Step part Y 7 
24 Mud 17 Love god (of of OM YT EL Al s] TH S] P14) 
26 Gardener's 20 Spoken 32 Facts ° 48 Small valleys 
need 23 Perperson: 35 Defame 51 Fortitude 
28 High card Abbr. 37 Masculine 53 Warren Beat- 
29 European 24 Scale note 38 Sedate ty film * 
land 25 Yale 39 Glossy paint 57 Anger 
31 Future flower students 41 Bound 58 501: Rom. 
33 26th U.S. 27 Grant and 43 Fashioned 60 ‘The — 
Pres. Remick 44 Santa — Couple” 
34 Falsehoods 30 1812 or 46 See 55 62 Scale note 
36 Paper 1914 Across 64 Bye 
measure 


38 Compass pt. 

40 Seasoning 

42 Rod 

45 Number 

47 Foray 

49 Century plant 

50 Loud noise 

52 Approach 

54 Teutonic 
deity 

55 Printer’s 
measure 

56 Sifted 

59 IL’s neighbor 

61 Retreat 

63 Prepared for 
print 

65 Liquid 
measure 

66 Abbr. ona 


Crossword Puzzle 
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“The Call” go cynical but never political 











The Call sings songs about war. Songs 
about civil unrest. Songs about a good 


world gone bad. But does The Call qual- 


_ify as a political band? 


“IL don't believe in politics as an answer,” 


explains Call lead guitarist, vocalist and 


songwriter Michael Been. “A lot of peo- 


ple, because of insecurities, latch onto 
politics as an answer. They think it'll 


bring happiness. Regardless of the politi- 


cal institution or document, whether 
you read socialist or communist or 
capitalist, all of them if done with fairness 
, would probably make the world a better 
place. But the thing we've learned from 


these political systems is once they get - 


in the hands of human beings, they 


become subject to all the human frail- 


ties and temptations, like greed and 
power and envy.” 
Such cynicism is really nothing new 


for a rock band. Going against the estab- 


lished is what the music has really always 
_ been about. But what keeps The Call 
from becoming just another bunch of 
jaded musicians is Been’s songwriting 
ability. His songs, particularly those on 
the band’s second album, Modern 


Romans on Mercury Records, are ac- 


tually quite positive in substance. They 
point out problems such as war, but at 
the same time steer clear of diatribe. 
Been avoids so-called “message” songs 
like they were the latest release from 
Barry Manilow. 

“It goes back to a more traditional 
form of somebody just talking about their 
life, what’s happened to them and how 
life’s affected them,” Been says with a 
trace of a Midwestern accent giving away 
his Oklahoma roots. “It's much more 
than the mode being just the message. I 
don’t think about that. The only thing I 
have a compulsion to do is go out and 
sing these songs.” 

The traditional form Been is referring 
to is something else that separates The 
Call from the mass of new rock bands 
struggling to be heard. All five of the 
present band memebers are fans of some 
of the best of the music the 1960s had to 
offer, particularly anything by The Band. 
While many “new wave” bands cropping 
up these days actively try to go against 
what several ’60s groups were about, 
The Call readily acknowledges its debt 
to them. 

“Back when we were 16, 17, 18...dur- 


ing those years we got bored with rock 
‘n’ roll, with it just being singing about 
boys and girls,” confides a rather dis- 
gusted Been. “You know, ‘boogie’ and all 
those sexual things. And The Band came 
out, and Bob Dylan and those people, 
and they showed you do a lot more with 
rock ‘rn roll than that.” 

So together with some acquaintances 
he made after relocating to one of the 
last hippie strongholds in America, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., Been started The Call. After 
a few personnel changes, the group 
perfected its hard-rocking style and 
landed a major record deal. Sometimes 
that can be the one big break that gets a 
band on the road to acceptance. It hasn't 
quite worked out that way yet for The 
Call. 

Modern Romans sold only moderately 
well, though its literate, straightforward 
approach to rock (somewhat along the 
lines of U2) was critically well received. 
A fine single, “The Walls Came Down,” 
managed to eke out a little airplay. But 


that elusive break really has yet to ma- 
terialize. Still, Been remains fairly uncon- 


cerned about that end of things. As long 
as he can just make the records that say 


what he wants to say, he’s content. 

“We know that with our first and sec- 
ond albums, (what we are doing) 
wouldn't be that obvious,” he explains, 
displaying some of the ferocigus inten- 
sity he pours out on stage. “So we'll make 
more. That’s the only goal we have as a 
band, to be able to be together long 
enough and have the economic resources 
to keep making records.” 

Despite that, it’s doubtful anyone 
could successfully accuse The Call of 
becoming too commercial. The band’s 
sound remains uniquely its own, waiting 
for the listeners to adjust rather than 
the other way around. Been has so far 
been able to achieve his objective to 
make enough money on Call records to 
finance making even better Call records. 

That’s important, he says, because it 
may take several albums before the pub- 
lic can accurately peg what the band is 
trying to accomplish. He's convinced that 
only after a series of records will any 
pattern of meaning emerge. It’s kind of 
like going to the movies. 

“If you go see movies, there'll be a 
particular director whose movies all say 

con't. on p. 10 
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Glass Onion 

cont. from p. 8 

the same thing. But one will be a cow- 
boy movie, one may be a modern-day 
executive movie, the next one'll be some- 
thing on an island, the next one'll be a war 
movie,” explains Been. “You just use dif- 
ferent setting to say what you're trying to 
say. The political and war metaphors that 
were used were there for that reason, as 
something symbolic and topical that peo- 
ple can relate to.” 

Still, Been insists that he doesn’t want 
to be too obvious with his symbols 
“because everybody’s anti-war.” That’s 
too easy. He wants Call songs to be more 
philosophical than that, dealing more 
with “what it is in human beings that 
makes war such a natural part of our 
lives.” 

Again, though, don’t go thinking Been 


is one of those lost souls who does noth- 
ing but wander around trying to experi- 
ence the anguish in every world crisis. 
What he chooses to write about are situ- 
ations that apparently go searching for 
him. 

Modern Romans was written and 
recorded in mid-1982, during the trou- 
bled days when Lebanon and El Salvador 
dominated the headlines constantly. And 
while the record certainly sounds like a 
reflection of such crises, Been says that 
wasn't necessarily his intention. 

“I just write about what's affecting 
me,” he says, trying again to clarify his 
songwriting philosophy. “Those things 
(El Salvador and Lebanon) were affect- 
ing me on the last album. For the next 
album, I’m still working on songs so 
maybe global conflict will come into it. 
But I’m not trying to make any global 
statement. 


“Everybody says, ‘Boy, you must really 
read the paper’ But I don’t read the... 
paper. You walk by the stands at the air- 
port and all you see are stories about war 
and the economy. And on TV, it’s war. So 
it wasnt like anything I had to search out 
because I’m some kind of an intellectual.” 

Whatever his approach, and whatever 
his reasoning, Been and The Call do seem 
to be doing okay even if they haven't yet 
hit the big time. The group was able to 
land the services of the highly regarded 
ex-Band keyboardist Garth Hudson on 
Modern Romans. And over this past 
summer, The Call toured the country 
opening for the more famous Peter 
Gabriel, former leader of Genesis and an 
admitted fan of Been’s group. 

And while the single “The Walls Came 
Down’ wasn't exactly top of the pops on 
radio, it did get some play on the ever- 
popular MTV (the 24-hour rock video 


cable channel). Been considers himself 
a “purist,” striving to make certain a video 
serves Only to enhance a song and not 
bury it with snappy visuals. 

In discussing video, Been also tosses 
out his final, simplified analysis of the 
entire future of rock music as an art 
form. He’s convinced that throughout 
history, a good 90 percent of all music 
and art have “been crap, but the remain- 
der is very good, intelligent, caring work 
and that will always come through.” 

His assessment is a bit more optimis- 
tic than his music. He is also sure that 
The Call ranks in the 10 percent cate- 
gory and can survive all the pitfalls that 
can land a band in the 90 percent group. 

“The ability for (art) to be just gar- 
bage is always there as long as people 
exploit things for money. But there will 
always be that small percentage that 
makes things worthwhile.” 


Islam is alive on St. Michael’s campus 


by Pam Batalis 


There is a faith practiced on 
campus that is striving to stay 
alive. Islam. 

“Islam” is the Arabic word 
that means “peace, purity, ac- 
ceptance and commitment,” as 
defined by a pamphlet on Islamic 
teaching. The religion, Islam, 


teachings and guidance of God. 
Moslems are individuals who 
have freely chosen to accept the 
power of God and who totally 
organize their lives around the 
teachings of God. They use the 
word “Allah” just as the word 
“God” is used in English. 


Michael Boyle, ‘85, a mem- 


ber of the Islamic Community, 
said that there are approximately 


15 Moslems practicing the faith 
on campus. Boyle is the only 


American member of the group. 


The majority of the membership 
on campus consists of students 
from Libya, Egypt, Sudan, Arabia 
and Malaysia, Boyle said. 

The foreign students who 


practiced Islam in their coun- 
tries prior to attending St. Mi- 


chael’s need to come together 


as a group to keep their faith 
going, Boyle said. “We're trying 
to get them to follow it the way 
it should be done, with five daily 
prayers.” 

Boyle has been an official 
Moslem since September 1982. 
“IT began to read about Islam in 
high school and when I got to 
St. Michael’s I was very inter- 
ested in it,” Boyle said. 


Islam gives Boyle “peace of 
mind,” he said. “I also don’t 
worry as much as I used to.” 

Adherents to Islam do not 
drink alcohol or eat any form of 
pork. As far as abstaining from 
alcohol is concerned, Boyle said 
that is the only time the mem- 
-bers really feel peer pressure. 
“We're all pressured. At times 
it’s really difficult.” The major- 


requires total acceptance of the 


poten Dalley Christmas Semi Formol 


Mecember 9,198%4 


8:40 ~ 1:00 


Doncing Spors d’ oeuvres, and 


(ood Cimes 


included. — 


; 4750 per person ~ 
Sponsored by SLAC class of 84 and ‘8% 


~ bus transportation available. 


ity of the Moslems on campus 
are in living situations where 
they do not have to eat at Saga. 
Boyle said the food restriction 
is not a major problem. “We 
used to have to go out in the 
back of Saga and ask what they 
put in the spaghetti sauce. We'd 
usually get some funny looks, 
but that’s no big deal.” 








Social 


Committee 


Presents 


~ ANight Of Comedy 


THE AMAZING JOHNATHAN 


The 


AMAZING JOHNATHAN 


and 


MIKE McDONALD 


Wed. Dec. 7, 1983 8p.m. 


McCarthy Arts Center 
Admission $1 
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Irish peace advocate 


seeks united lreland 


by Tom Caron 


The conflict in Northern Ireland and ways to 
stop the “senseless horror” of the violence being 
committed there were the topics discussed in a 
speech by Steve McBride, editor of “Peace by 
Peace,” the newsletter of the Peace People (a 
group advocating a united Ireland) last Thursday 
in the Cheray Science Hall. 

Speaking before a group of 14, McBride began 
his presentation by discussing the current condi- 
tions in Northern Ireland. The peace advocate 
said when he speaks about Northern Ireland, he 
feels as though he is actually “speaking about two 
different places at the same time. The first is a 
friendly, neighborly community. The people there 
are marked by their friendliness and neighborli- 
ness. They're warm, welcoming, friendly, and 
kind.” 

“The second place is insane, and marked by 
dreadful acts of violence. The politics there are 
dominated by hatred, anger, and deep-seeded 
fear.” McBride, who was in the midst of a tour of 
colleges and universities on the East Coast, said 
he thought there was a “direct link between the 
closeness and violence” of the communities. “In 
such a close community, people learn who their 
close friends are. Unfortunately, they also learn 
who their enemies are. You prove that you're a 
Protestant by being anti-Catholic and anti-Irish. 
You prove that you’re a Catholic by being anti- 
Protestant and anti-British.” 

The Irish journalist, who spoke for approxi- 
mately one hour, said it was important to realize 
that the conflict in Northern Ireland was an inter- 
nal problem, and not caused by outside forces as 
so often believed. “Any solution in the North has 
got to start in the North and be worked out in the 
North. The problem is within Northern Ireland. I 
believe outside forces are basically periferial to 
the conflict.” 

McBride went on to speak about the cause of 
the violence that is rampant throughout the north- 
ern part of Ireland. He stressed that the violence 
was not the result of long, thought-out philoso- 
phies, but was simply a response to actions against 
citizens. “If people perceive that the state will 
change the rules to get what it wants, they will hit 
back. They take up arms in defense of their own 
communities. They figure, these bastards don’t 
give a damn about personal rights.” 

After discussing the problems existing in North- 
ern Ireland, Mcride shifted his focus to possible 
solutions to the conflict,and especially the work 
being done by the Peace People. 

The Community of the Peace People was cre- 
ated in 1976 as a response to an incident which 
occured on Aug. 10,1976. On that date, British 
Army patrolmen shot and killed the driver of an 
Irish Republican Army getaway car. The driverless 






Steve McBride 
(photo by Mark Soutter ) 


car hit and killed three young children, and seri- 
ously injured their mother, who later committed 
suicide. 

Today, the Peace People are a “grass roots” 
movement, a group which believes unity must 
start at “the bottom” and “work its way up.” 
According to a pamphlet from the organization, 
the group offers welfare for the unemployed, 
resettlement for “people who are subject to pres- 
sure from violent organizations,” and programs 
which attempt to expose the youth of the two 
halves of Northern Ireland to each other. 

One of McBride’s major contributions to the 
movement was the organization of the Peace 
People Junior Football League. The league 
brings teenagers of both religions together every 
Saturday. 

McBride said he believed it was important to 
realize that the eventual unity of Northern Ireland 
would not come about through political means, 
but through an assertion of human rights for the 
residents of the area. “We're trying to create a 
sense of participatory democracy. People have to 
feel that they have personal authority. There are 
no short-term solutions to any of the problems in 
Northern Ireland. We have to set a basic standard 
of civil rights and human rights.” 

In a discussion period following his presenta- 
tion, McBride spoke on the image the Irish hold 
of each other. He said both sides often believed 
that the only way to end the conflict was to 
eliminate the other. According to McBride, this 
will not happen. “Both sides have hurt them- 
selves by acting like they are all rather than a part 
of Ireland. If there’s going to be a united Ireland 
worth a damn, it will have to be accepted by both 
sides. If they don't like it, they'll wreck it.” 


G.A. in closest vote to date 






defeats constitution amendment 


The General Assembly had its 
closest vote of the year, falling 
one vote short of the two-thirds 
majority necessary for approval 
of a constitutional amendment. 

After lengthy debate, one 
show of hands and two roll call 


~ yotes, a motion calling for co- 


chairpersons to share one vote 
in the General Assembly was 
defeated. Proponents of the 
measure gathered 43 votes; 20 
people opposed them and five 
delegates abstained. The motion 
needed 44 votes to be approved. 

Student Association President 
Sharon McDonnell said she was 


disappointed with the outcome. 
She said she felt that the repre- 


sentatives didn’t realize the 


amount of power they were giv- 


ing the cabinet. 

There are 13 committees in 
the cabinet. Eight of them have 
a one person chair, four have 
two people co-chairing the 
committee, and one, the Alliot 


Governing Board, has three peo- 


If every chairperson votes, 
there are-19 votes in the cabinet. 
If every committee votes, then 
some people are obliged to share 
a vote and the total cabinet vote 
is reduced to 13. 

The S.A. Constitution states, 


“Each Cabinet official shall have. 


, 


a voice and a vote in the G.A.,’ 
but the Constitution was written 
before any of the co- or tri- 
chaired committees were set up. 
Thus many people felt that it 
was the individual committees 
which were supposed to have a 
vote, rather than the people who 
head them. 

McDonnell said that while 
this year’s cabinet was very di- 
versified, it had not been so on 
several occasions in the past, 
and might work as a unit again 
in some future years. 

She also said if people knew 
how to use an abstention, things 
might have turned out differ- 
ently. In this instance an absten- 
tion affected the outcome in the 


» measure would — each absten- 
tion denied supporters the one 
extra vote they needed to pass 


cont on back page 





HEARTY, HOMEMADE 


BREAKFAST 


STACKS OF PANCAKES, 14 OMELETS 


DAILY 99¢ SPECIAL 
OPEN Gam 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 
29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 


STUDY IN EUROPE 


The University of Louvain (est. 1425) 
Leuven, Belgium 
offers 
COMPLETE PROGRAMMES IN PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE DEGREES OF B.A., M.A., AND Ph.D. 
plus A JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD PROGRAMME 
















All Courses Are In English 
uition is 11,500 Belgium Franks ( + $250) 


Write To: Secretary English Programmes 
Kardinaal Mercierplein 2 
B-3000 Leuven, Belgium 


KULeuven 


vo 


9 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 
“ee, 


Where You Save By The Case yn 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 
2812 Main Street, Winooski 


Haircuts— $5.00, Wash/Shampoo/Dry— $10.50 


HOURS: Daily 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 5:30-8 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


Carrying Roffler And Redken Products 
Men’s Hairstyling 655-3373 
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Newsbriefs 





Teachers 


The Foreign & Domestic 
Teachers Organization needs 
teacher applicants in all fields 
from kindergarten through col- 
lege to fill over 600 teaching 
vacancies both at home and 
abroad. 

Since 1968, this organization 
has been finding vacancies and 
locating teachers both in for- 
eign countries and in all 50 
states. They possess hundreds of 
current openings and have all 
the information as to scholar- 
ships, grants and fellowships. 

Should you wish additional 
information about the organiza- 
tion, you may write the Portland 
Oregon Better Business Bureau 
or the National Teacher’s Place- 
ment Agency, Box 5231, Port- 
land, Ore. 97208. 

They do not promise every 
graduate in the field of educa- 
tion a definite position, however, 
they do promise to provide them 
with a wide range of hundreds 
of current vacancy notices both 
at home and abroad. 


Auditions 


Auditions 
for “Talley’s Folly” 
by Lanford Wilson 
Needed: actor to play Matt, 30's 
to 40’s, “dark, and rather large... 
he has a definite talent for mim- 
icry.” 








Also needed: stage manager and 
productions personnel. 
December 12 & 13 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 

Call: 658-1758 or 864-6381 
(rehearsals begin Jan. 5) 
Vermont Actors Workshop, Inc., 
113 Church St., Burlington 


Auditions 
for 
THEATRE ON FAMILIES 
scenes on family issues 
performance will tour Vermont 
Needed: 2 actresses 
2 actors 
December 15 & 16-6-8 p.m. 
Call: 658-1758 or 864-6381 
Vermont Actors Workshop, Inc., 
114 Church St., Burlington 


Series 


The American Institute of 
Steel Construction will present 
a major new six-lecture series 
“Steel Design — Current Practice” 
in more than 60 cities during 
the next eight months. An esti- 
mated 6,000 design engineers 
are expected to attend the pro- 
grams, which will review and 
update fundamentals of steel 
design and introduce the latest 
procedures based on recent 
research. 

Since the previous AISC lec- 
ture series in 1975, a new Speci- 
fication and a new Manual of 
Steel Construction have been 
published. The new series re- 
flects the many changes made 
in these documents, as well as 


KARATE 
KIM SCHOOL 
OF MOO GONG DO 


is now Offering a 
PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 


2 people can train for the price 
of | tuition in any of our regular 
programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


Some of The Benefits of Training: 


© improved concentration on the job and in school 


pe 
@ 


* a positive self-image 


© excellent physical conditioning 


‘ de © an understanding of the techniques of self-defense 
4 3 


e weight loss and general health improvement 


¢ relaxation and stress management 


For information call 879-6763 or 879-6584 
KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 


43 Susie Wilson Road, Essex 
(across from Town Plaza Shopping Center) 


World Moo Gong Do 


Association Headquarters 
MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 


Founder and President 








in the 1980 high-strength bolt- 


ing specification, the latest AWS 
Structural Welding Code, and 
the new AISC steel detailing 
manuals. 

The six lectures, developed 
by the AISC engineering staff 


and presented in cooperation 
with ASCE, will cover Axially 
Loaded Columns, Bending 
Members; Bending Members/ 


Buckling, Bracing; Beam-Col- 
umns; Connections; and Com- 


posite Design. Each registrant 


receives a complete set of lec- 
ture notes, including graphics, 
which will serve as a valuable 
reference to the engineer in his 
daily practice. 

The series will be presented 


cont. on back page 


Heat dilemma in dorms 


by Greg Spina 

Waking up to a cold room is 
not uncommon in the dorms as 
winter approaches. Each year 
students have complaints about 
the temperatures in their rooms. 
The temperatures in the dorms 
are kept between 65 and 70 
degrees according to Anthony 
V. Cross, energy coordinator for 
St. Michael’s College. Each build- 
ing has its own thermostat, but 
the buildings are so large that 
the temperature varies from 
place to place within the build- 
ing, Cross said. 

With the help of the Honey- 
well Delta 2000 monitoring 
computer, Cross can check the 
status of the boilers in each 
building from his office. How- 
ever, the computer does not 
monitor the temperatures in 
each building. 


Fourth floor Alumni resident 
Douglas Palmer said the temper- 
ature on his floor varies greatly. 
Palmer said it is cold in the 
mornings and hot in the even- 
ings. He also said the hallway is 
always extremely cold and room 
tempreratures are always differ- 
ent, the quad side being warm 
and the field side being cold. 

Founder’s Hall is a different 
situation, according to fourth 
floor resident Mary Mullen. Her 
floor is exremely warm. She said 
she sometimes must open the 
windows when she studies or 
else she falls asleep from the 
warmth. 

Joyce Hall resident Tony Pi- 
oppi and Lyons Hall resident 
Pam Munson both agreed that 
they receive plenty of heat on 
their floors. Pioppi, third floor 


24-HOUR’ 


DECEMBER 10TH, UNTIL THE HALLS CLOSE. 


% grace period from 4:00-7:00pm daily. 


OWIKSTOP 


pNeabulubhet-moyaeaneles@lo 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle Returns Daily 
until 8:00 p.m. 


Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


HELP 


The Defender is in need of a 
FEATURES EDITOR. 
Anyone with creative writing skills is urged to 


Contact Sue Dulude in Alliot 210, ext. 2421, for 


more information. 


Deadline for applications 


is Friday, Dec. 9. 





resident, said he has heard no 
complaints from students living 
on his floor. Munson said the 
rooms on her floor are well 
heated, but the lounge has no 
heat and the hallway is very 
drafty. 

Cross said it is difficult to keep 
the temperature in the build- 
ings at a constant rate. The rea- 
son for this is that the outside 
temperature directly affects the 
building temperature. When the 
temperature outside falls, the 
boilers produce more heat. 

A key factor in solving heating 
problems in the dorms is com- 
munication between Cross’ of- 
fice and the students. Cross said 
he cannot correct a problem if 
he doesn’t know one exists. “I 
have to go to the individual and 
ask them to help,” he said. 







The five most 
dangerous 
words in the 
English 


language. 





THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 







A 
Visit 
From 


The Christmas Elf 


I finally layed my head down for the night, 

from limb to limb overcome with trite. 

Festivities and plans all layed to rest, 

On morrow all conscious take part in the quest. 

A smile etched my face, as I thought of the fun, 
Visions of candy canes, and sugar plums. 

Just then as my slumber nearly reached altered state, 
A little man appeared asking for coffee to donate. 

I shook myself flustered —could I be delirious, 

A donation of coffee—this guy can't be serious. 

He spoke of the spirit: the spirit of sharing, 

He spoke of the love this day was declaring. 

He went on to ask if he could sit for awhile, 

He'd been working for hours, had gone many a mile. 
The words wouldn't come through my chattering teeth, 
So I motioned him sit, he sighed with relief. 

I gandered upon him wide —eyes and amazed, 

The vigil went on, I was sure I was crazed. 

I knew I must speak, there were questions to ask, 

I gasped out a sound, then spoke at last. 

Do you know St. Nick, the jolly old guy, 

Do you live in North Pole, do the deer really fly. 
How do you make it, round the world in one night, 
From the sleigh can you touch the stars shining bright. 
Slow down, he intervened, with his arms in the air, 
I'll tell you my story, my secrets I'll share. 

We, the elves and I work the year through, 

It sometimes seems endless, there's so much to do. 
Santa reads letters—a million a day, 

And places out orders, we willfully obey. 

I notice the questioning look in your eye, 

All the work that we do—you're wondering why. 
To few know the reason this day does occur, 

Let me explain what one should infer. 

To give of oneself, others hearts one will lift, 

I wish all would realize love is the best gift. 

Each toy created is enhanced with our care, 

Once it is completed sent off with a prayer. 

With each joyous person, my heart comes aglow, 
My work is well worth it, the rewards prove that so. 
So now my tale told, off I must be, 

Thank’s for the chat, and hospitality. 

I watched him depart, and bid him goodbye, 
Dazed for a moment, a tear filled my eye. 

I knew I was not crazy, or even a bit touched, 
Christmas means sharing with ones we love much. 
With this thoughtin my mind I felt so enlightened, 
So thankful to this elf, my life he had brightened. 

I promised I'd live by the words he declared, 

I promised each day my love would be shared. 

As I layed my head down, | thought with a sigh, 
The best I can do, is I promise I'll try. 


























































by Karen Roche 
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Winter Arrives 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 
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Wanted: Mother’s Helper 
Non-Smoker, New York suburb 
Judi Schiffer, 979 Benton Street 

Woodmere, New York 11598 
(516) 569-0312 





With 
Class 










Lyn & Line— Merry Christmas 
Watch out for next semester! 


Wanted: Experienced and 
inexperienced players of the role 
playing game TRAVELLER. If you’re 
interested in playing, contact Mike, 
Alumni 104 or ext. 2481—starting 
next semester. 


TH 301 Merry Christmas 
Robin, the rage was fun while 
it lasted! Never again! 
Watch where you leave your 
personal belongings. 


Is it true you can buy Jeeps for $44 
through the U.S. Government? Get 
the facts today! Call (312) 742-1142 
Ext. 6055. 
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MAYTAG 
HOME-STYLE 


«ii. LAUNDRIES 






e Full Service Dry Cleaning 
e Professional Tailoring and Alterations 
e Professional Stain Removal 

e Valet Service 

e Air Conditioned 


e Game Room Featuring 
e Carpeted Lounges 


e Refreshments F REE SOAP 3 
Sunbright Laundries 


The Market Place Winooski er reenter ha 
655-9810 Hours: 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 7 days St Albans 
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It’s the talent for women’s hoop team 


Sue Duprat, coach of women’s 
basketball at St. Michael’s, de- 
scribed the team. She said the 
women have a “God-given talent 
and those who are lacking just 


by Lauren Boucher 
“A team that’s starting to learn 
how to define success” is how 


Sixth-Man Club 


a bit of that have a “God-given 
desire.” 

Duprat said the team is doing 
things better after their losses 
to St. Anselm’s and Bryant. She 


” 





(photo by Dave Durette ) 


What's New and Exciting 
At the Ski Rack? 


(ilng With JU pti Aamly Haw (2-5 


COMBINATIONS 





TRAK OMNITRAK SKIS. 


Last year TRAK introduced 
OMNITRAK, a waxless, variable 
pattern base that outclassed 
every other fishscale ski. This 
year the Ski Rack has the 
OMNITRAK ASYMMETRIC, re- 
fining the concept for even 
greater performance. Com- 
plete OMNITRAK packages 
from $125 











SNS) S¥stem 


Sr BOOT/BINDING 

«se <] SYSTEMS 

FT The Ski Rack now offers 
Salomon bindings with 
Heierling boots for unbeatable 
selection and price. Like The 
Lady Tourer — a woman's boot 
with Thinsulate’ between your 
feet and the cold. Complete 
SNS Ski packages as low 

as $124. 


SALOMON BINDINGS. 


In addition to the Racing 
Team and Touring bindings, 
Salomon has now introduced 
the Automatic, the first true 
step in binding for recrea- 
tional cross country skiing. 
Salomon makes skiing more 
fun while helping you ski 
better. Complete packages 
featuring the Salomon 
Automatic start at less 

than $130. 














Complete 
X-C Ski Packages 

from $95 

The Ski Rack features the 
Salomon system on all rentals 


FEM A 


81-85 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 05401 


The Cross Country Source 








said “you've got to play the way 
you practice,” which was some- 
thing the team wasn’t doing at 
Bryant last Wednesday. 

Duprat said there are some 
real “anchors of the team” this 
year. She said Kim Corey goes 
entirely unnoticed and “she’s 
the reason we're successful.” 
Duprat said, “She’s playing smart 
and she’s playing like a senior.” 

Becky Bouchard and Margaret 
Lynch are also doing well for 
the Purple Knights. Duprat said 
Bouchard is “great at the point” 
and she said “What keeps Lynch 
on the floor is her defense.” 

“We got all the terrible things 
sorted out of our system” said 
Duprat about the game against 
Bryant. She said she felt she 
coached one of her worst games 
there. As far as the team was 
concerned Duprat said the “front 
line was invisible” and “we gave 
up 45 points in the first half.” 
Duprat called Louann Devlin the 
“only shining light on the front 
line against Bryant.” Devlin 
played sixth woman for the 
Knights and scored 12 points 
and had 11 rebounds. Duprat 
called Devlin the “star of the 
month.” She hits about 70 per- 
cent of her shots and she “has 
to know everthing” to play the 
varying positions she plays. 

Bryant had 16 steals in the 
game as compared to St. Mi- 
chael’s two. 

Duprat said new players on 
the team such as Debbie Burke 
and Elizabeth Ringrose are “good 
quality players.” She said the 


Knights need to get Kathy Stub- 
bing in on the offense but at 
times this is hard because “they 
can’t make any mistakes and 
freshmen make mistakes.” These 
young players should have seen 
more time on the floor in games 
against Trinity College on Dec. 4 
and in yesterday's game against 
Middlebury. 

The Purple Knights won a 
game against University of Ver- 
mont on Nov. 26. Duprat called 
it an “emotional” game. Becky 
Bouchard had 16 points in that 
game and Kim Corey had 12 
points. Corey had seven out of 
the 19 steals made in that game. 
Twice in the game UVM couldn't 
get a shot off within the 30 
seconds allotted to do so. Four 
other times in the game UVM 
got a shot off with only one 
second left. 

The Knights will be playing a 
home game against the Univer- 
sity of New Haven on Saturday 
at 5:15 p.m. Duprat said, “We 
should win that one.” She said: 
a goal the women on the team 
have this season is not to let 
the teams that beat them last 
year beat them again this year. 
She said, “To be good is not 
enough when you dream of be- 
ing great.” 

Duprat said, “No one sees how 
hard” Kathy O’Neil “works for 
us.” She said, “I didn’t use Kathy 
effectively at Bryant” and “I’m 
much more effective when I do 
use her.” Duprat said the women 
“are on their way.” ‘ 


Kim Palmese tries the reverse in the intramural volleyball 
championships Thursday night. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 
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“night’s game with a 1-4 record 


Christmas is just around the corner and pretty soon we will 
be right in the middle of the holiday season. Since this is the 
last issue of the Defender before Christmas, I consulted a few 
of Santa’s elves and drew up a list of presents for the people 
listed below. Have a Merry Christmas and a safe New Year. 

1. Ed Markey-a purple and gold toupee to match his 


wardrobe. 


2. Zaf Bludevich — a much higher salary and a personal secre- 


tary to keep his desk organized. 
3. Andre Lachance — the same present as Zafs. 
4. Sue Duprat - 
Office. 


5. Les Johnson —a steady, dedicated goaltender who won't 


quit. 
6. Beth Cleary — a pair of platform sneakers. 
7. Lou Dimasi — an indoor rink that seats 17,500. 


8. Kathy O’Neil — A couple of people to help with intramurals. 


9. John P. Franeau — sand for the volleyball court. 
10. Bob Kasle — a whole team of Marcy Manions. 
11. Jim Casciano — the nickname of “Jim Valvano.” 


12. Tom Conrad — a copy of Jane Fonda’s workout book. 
13. Randy Peele — comfortable winter clothing, it’s cold in 


Vermont. 
14. Todd Wadsworth - a longer season. 


15. Kathy Sweeten — a subscription to Megaphone magazine. 
16. Ray Duffy — a book that contains funny jokes, and a new 


pair of sneakers. 


17. Ben McDivitt — a home where it snows 365 days a year. 
18. Brian C. Smith-a map so he can find the Ross Sports 
Center and a guided tour by Markey once he gets there. 


19. Texas — the number 1 ranking in college football. 
20. Men's soccer team — a winning season. 

21. Ice hockey team — a playoff berth. 

22. Men’s hoop team — some student support. 

23. Women’s hoop team - carpet in their locker room. 


24. Both cross country teams — some coverage by the Free 


Press. 
25. The Rangers — this season’s Stanley Cup. 


26. Next year’s St. Michael’s students — a sizeable decrease in 


tuition. 


27. “Doc” Jacobs” Yourncy —i0 more teams like Johnson State 
28. My friends — all the tree Budweiser they can consume in 


24 hours. 
29. You — a long, enjoyable vacation: 
e e 


Tonight the Purple Knight's 
varsity hockey squad will be 
facing-off against a strong New 
Hampshire College team. The 
game will be played at the Essex 
Junction Skating Facility and the 
opening face-off is scheduled for 
7 p.m. ‘ 

The Knights are entering to- 


for the year. This will be the -= 
squad’s last game until Soh jaar aE 
meet Skidmore College on Jan. = 
14 at home. 


For those wishing to see ree game roaighe there will ie 


free bus service to and from the rink. 
e e e e & 


Congratulations are in order for men’s varsity soccer 
standout Mike Hatch, ’84, and women’s varsity soccer 
player Marcy Manion, ’84. Both of these exceptional ath- 
letes were recently honored by being named to post- 


season soccer all-star teams in New England. 


be named to the post-season squad. 


who had a good shot and great speed on the field. 


soccer league in American collegiate ranks. 


represent the finest players in New England soccer. 


an Official basketball sign for the door of her 





Manion was named to the New England Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Soccer Association all-star team. Manion was 
named to the team as a result of voting by Division II 
coaches in New England. By being voted to the team she 
has the honor of being the first women's soccer player to 


Head Coach Bob Kasle had nothing but praise for the 
abilities of Manion. Kasle said Manion “controlled the 
game for us. If she played well, the whole team played 
_ well.” He said Manion was an “outstanding” overall player 


Hatch was a bright spot in this year’s disappointing 
season for the men’s soccer team. He was named to the 
New England Intercollegiate Soccer League all-star team. 
This league, which was founded in 1934, is the oldest 


Hatch recently played in the annual all-star game in 
Farmington, Ct., on a team made up of northern New 
England all-stars. The players chosen to play in this game 


Upon hearing the decision, Hatch modestly said that 
the honor was “unexpected” and it made him feel good 


4 
. 


about what was otherwise “a pon ys season.” 


Date 
11/18 
11/20 
11/26 
11/28 
12/ 2 
12/ 3 
12/ 5 
12/10 


Overall record: 
Div. Ill record: 


Date 


11/ 4 
11/5 
11/16 
11/26 
11/29 


bd bt 6 


Overall record: 
Div. Ill record: 


Date 
12/ 3 
12/ 6 
12/ 9 


Overall record: 


Date 
12/ 3 
12/ 6 


Overall record: 
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SMC SCOREBOARD 
Home games in CAPITALS 


Men's Basketball 


Opponent 

Stonehill 

ST. ANSELM 

Keene State 

University of Maine 

JOHNSON STATE 

PACE 

UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


Women's Basketball 


Opponent 

Stonehill 

ST. ANSELM 

New Hampshire College 
University of Vermont 

Bryant 

TRINITY (VT) 

MIDDLEBURY 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAVEN 


ice Hockey 
Opponent 


Geneseo State 
Westfield State 
NORWICH 
Connecticut Coll. 
Trinity (CT) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


Men's Swimming 
Opponent 
Plattsburgh 
Potsdam State 
Norwich 


Women's Swimming 
Opponent 
Plattsburgh 


Potsdam State 


0-1 





Aerobic classes a smash hit 
asmen and women get physical 


by Lauren Boucher 
Aerobic exercising classes are 
being held every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m. at Ross 
Sport Center. 


The classes, under the direc- 


tion of Jean-Marie Reel, are 


very popular, with 40-60 peo- 


ple attending every session. 


Kathy O’Neil, intramurals di- 


rector, is very pleased with the 
aerobics classes and especially 
with Reel. She said Reel is doing 
a “tremendous job.” O'Neil said 


the “fast-paced” classes are at- 


tracting men and women. She 


said she is pleased with the suc- 


cess of these classes. 

Another. class taking place at 
Ross is the women’s weight 
lifting class. It is held from 
6-7 p.m. every Thursday in the 
weight room. O’Neil said an. 


average of between 20-40 wom- 


en attend each class. 

The women concentrate on 
cardiovascular exercise, not 
muscle build-up. O'Neil said 
women do not build up muscle 
at the same rate as men simply 
because they do not have the 
same muscle-building hormones 
that men do. 

O’Neil said the women are 
being taught to use the weights 


to their benefit. They do exer- 
cises such as knee extensions, 
rowing, bicep curls and shoul- 


der shrugs. 


The women are under the 


direction of Zaf Bludevich, Be- 
linda Emerson and O'Neil. 


Outstanding athletes 
to be named weekly 


by Roger Garrity 


Beginning next semester, the 
Defender, in cooperation with 
the college athletic staff, will 


select a St. Michael’s varsity ath- 


lete as Athlete of the Week. The 


selections will be made objec- 
tively and based upon the ath- 


lete’s performance during the 
preceeding week. The weekly 
winner will be the athlete who 
demonstrates outstanding skill 
and sportsmanship and whose 


performance is characteristic 
and expressive of St. Michael’s 
athletics. 

Winners will be chosen from 
nominations made weekly by 
the Athlete of the Week selec- 
tion committee, consisting of 
members of the athletic depart- 
ment and representatives from 
the Defender’s sports staff. The 
members of the selection com- 
mittee are not definite at this 
time, but their names will be 
available next semester. 


TRIVIA QUESTIONS 





1. Name the city in Nigeria 


where Houston Cougar for- 


ward Akeem Olajuwon Comes 
from. 

2. What is the name of the horse 
that has recently been named 
“1983 Harness Horse of the 
Year?” 

34. When was the last season in 


which the Golden State War- 
riors won the N.B.A. cham- 


pionship? . 


Send answers, along with name 
and box number, to post office 
box 2885, campus mail. The 
entry with the most correct 
answers wins a $2 gift certifi- 
cate that will be valid any night 
and can be used towards any 
product in St. Michael's Rath- 
skellar. 

In case of a tie a winner will 
be chosen by lottery. 
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Study Days 
cont. from front page 

Gray's proposal will be sub- 
ject to a myriad of college bu- 
reaucracy before any decisions 
can be made. If passed by the 
G.A., the proposal will have to 
meet the approval of the Curric- 
ulum Committee, which con- 
sists of Ronald Provost, vice 
president for academic affairs; 
seven faculty members; and 
Markey. 

If the committee approves the 
measure, possibly with adjust- 
ments, it will be circulated to 
the president’s administrative 
council and to the six vice presi- 
dents for their comments and 
suggestions. If changed at all 
during the process, the motion 
will necessarily have to be re- 
approved by the G.A. 

Assuming all the parties in- 
volved come to an agreement, 
the registrar would then make 
the necessary adjustments to fu- 
ture schedules, which are pre- 
pared up to three years in ad- 
vance. 

Gray said the subject has been 
brought up before the S.A. in 
the past. Evidently, however, the 
issue seldom reached beyond 
the assembly. 

Dr. Norbert Kuntz, chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee 
for the past two years, said “there 
were not student complaints” 
last year. “This is the first I’ve 
heard of the problem,” he said 
in an interview. 

McNamara said “It’s been a 
long while” since she has been 
confronted with the problem. 
“There hasn't been any real open 
discussion about it in the past 
few years.” 

McNamara said she feels St. 


Men's hoop nips second 
in Doc Jacob’s Tourney 


by Tom Caron 


After crushing a struggling 
Johnson State team in the open- 
ing round, the men’s basketball 
team lost in the championship 
game of the ‘Doc’ Jacobs’ Clas- 
sic to the Pace University Setters, 
in overtime, bya score of 53-49. 

The championship game im- 
pressed many people who had 
been skeptical of the 1983-84 
Knights, and established the 
effectiveness of the new “Sixth 
Man Club.” 

The squad, which trailed the 
well-coached Pace team with 
about three and a half minutes 
to go in the game, held their 
composure and fought back, tak- 
ing a one point lead with about 
a minute to go in regulation. 

Trying to get the last shot of 
the game, Pace stalled until 
there were ten seconds left in 
the game. After Pace’s Bruce 
Beschner missed a shot, there 
was a wild scramble for the ball, 
and Purple Knight Dave MacFar- 
lane was called for a foul. 

After the game, Knight cap- 
tain Bob Millikin said he thought 
the referee's call was question- 
able, saying it was a “tough call.” 
The SMC point guard said 

“everyone was fighting for the 
ball, and they had to call it on 
someone.” 

With a chance to win the 


9. 66 


Michael's “has a very good exam . 
calendar. We used to schedule 
two exams in the morning and 
two in the evening.” The reason 
for clustering the exams into 
one week, she explained, is so 
students can get out as early as 
possible, especially in the fall 
before Christmas break. She 
added that, as in the case this 
semester, “weekends are consid- 
ered as study days.” 

At Middlebury College, where 
classes also end on Dec. 9, the 
finals begin the following Tues- 
day and each exam day is alter- 
nated with a study day. The 
registrar at Middlebury explained 
that two or three exams are 
scheduled daily, but no student 
is forced to take more than two 
per day. Middlebury’s last final 
is on Dec. 21. 

The last day of classes at Trin- 
ity College is Thursday, Dec. 15. 
Students use Friday and Sunday 
as study days and take exams on 
Dec. 17, 19, 21 and 22. Up to 
four exams are scheduled daily 
but students have an option of 
rescheduling if conflicts arise, 
the Trinity registrar said. 

At Champlain College, classes 
end Dec. 7 and exams are held 
Dec. 12-16. Aspokesman for the 
college said students can attend 
“exam review sessions” for cer- 

G.A. Effectiveness 
con't. from front page 
The 


own vote. It failed to pass. 


Co-chairperson of Alliot Governing Board 
Maureen McBride said she thought the 
amendment should have passed. ‘““Why 
should one committee have more voting 

- power than another?” McDonnell said the 
G.A. acted like a “herd” on the issue. 


game, Pace’s Joe Fagan went to 
the free throw line to shoot two 
shots. The St. Michael’s “Sixth 
Man Club” then took charge. 


Along with the team’s cheerlead- 


ers and the mascot, the club’s 


members gathered in the bleach- 


er behind the basket Fagan was 


about to shoot at. Waving pom- 


poms, screaming, stomping their 
feet, and ringing cow bells, the 
club members clearly distrated 
Fagan, who missed. his first 


throw, and barely put the sec- 


ond through the net. 

Assistant Coach Tom Conrad 
said he thought the newly 
formed club deserved “a lot of 
credit” for their job Saturday 
night. “They've made this a great 
place to play at.” Freshman guard 
Mike Cornelia, who scored 21 


points in the tournament, agreed. 


“The Sixth Man Club probably 
kept us in the game tonight.” 
Both Millikin and Cornelia 
said they thought the team was 
starting to play better “We're 


getting together,” said Millikin. 


“We showed tonight that we're 


as good as any team we play.” 


The Knight leader, who scored 
14 points in the tourney’s title 
game, went on to say how he 
thought student support helped 
the team. “The fan support’s 
great. There was a sign over the 


bleachers saying “SMC ski sup- 


amendment would ensure that eacn 
committee held one vote collectively, rather 
than each committee member having their 


tain classes with faculty mem- 
bers during the final week of 
classes. 

The University of Vermont's 
exam schedule is similar to St. 
Michael's, except that the first 
day is Tuesday, Dec. 13, rather 
than Monday. The UVM regis- 
trar schedules up to four exams 
per day, though the likelihood 
of a student having more than 
two exams per day is slim, the 
registrar said. 

G.A. Meeting 

cont. from p. 11 
the amendment, while increas- 
ing the number of votes needed 
for a two-thirds majority. 

The cabinet itself, with mem- 
bers rather than committees 
voting, had nine votes in favor of 
the motion, four opposed. They 

Nicosia 
con't. from front page 


States there have been almost 200 military en- 
gagements which were based on nothing more 


than presidential initiative.” 


Hughes said Congress has had a secondary 
role as far as war powers are concerned, but, 
it is not an insignificant one. The 
role that Congress has will be as significant as 


he added, * 


Congress chooses it to be.” 


The War Powers Resolution Act, passed when 
Congress overrode a Richard Nixon veto in 1973, 
was an attempt by Congress to limit presidential 
war powers. Hughes said the act may actually 
increase presidential war powers. The War Powers 


ports SMC hocp: That's great.” 

Cornelia also said he thought 
the young St. Michael's tcam 
is playing well. “Tonight was 
the best game we've played. We 
fought it to the end. The foul 


on Dave was definitely ques- 


tionable.” 


After the championship game, 
the All-Tournament team was 
announced. Three St. Michael's 
players were named to the six- 
man team. They were: Tony Ray, 
who scored 17 points against 
2ace; Mon Mailliard, who got 
four points, thirteen rebounds 
assists in the cham- 
and Millikin, 
who netted 14 points and dished 
off four assists against the Set- 


and five 
pionship game, 


ters. Ed Adrion of Pace, who 
led the championship game in 


scoring with 23 points, was 


voted the tournament's Most 
Valuable Player. 
Going into Monday night's 


game against Division Il Univer- 


sity of Bridgeport, Conrad said 
he believes his team can have a 


winning record before Christ- 
“The kids are working hard. 


mas. 
We're just getting healthy, and 
just starting to develop a real 
team attitude.” The first-year 
assistant coached summed up 
the optimism that the entire 
team holds for the rest of the 
season by saying “we will win!” 


McDonnell said that more feedback is 
needed from the representatives. She said 
the G.A. looked promising in the beginning 
of the year. She said it is difficult to deter- 
mine now whether they wanted the posi- 
tion, or if they wanted to work. 
fortunate, but it happened.” 

Sutton Apartment representative Mary 
Zeller said she tries to vote in the best 
interest of the students. “It’s difficult to 


also had three of the five ab- 
stentions. 

In other action, Frank Hoegen 
was appointed to the vacated 
chair on the social committee. 
BJ. Hull announced that bulle- 
tin board were finally going to 
be put up for the UwalKARee 
this Spring. 

Conference 

cont. from p. 12 

in Burlington, Vermont at the 
Radisson-Burington Hotel, the 
afternoon of 25 January and the 
morning of 26 January 1984. A 
reception on the evening of the 
25th will be sponsored by the 
Structural Steel Fabricators of 
New England. This will be the 
only location at which the lec- 
ture series will be held in Ver- 
mont. 


For further information, con- 
tact your local AISC regional 
engineer, Emile Troup, Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., Boston Regional Of- 
fice, One Fuller Place, Suite 21, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 02026. 

Lecturers will be: 

Robert O. Disque 

Assistant Director of 

Engineering, AISC 

Stephen C. Knight, 

President 

Knight Consulting - 
Engineers 

Emile WJ. Troup ; 

Regional Engineer, AISC 

John D. Baron, Head 

Department of Civil 
Engineering, 

Norwich University 


Act does impose restrictions on the president's 
war powers, but it also allows the president to 


use military force in a national emergency spurned 


by an attack on the United States, its territories, 
or armed forces. This means that if American 
forces in another country are attacked, the War 
Powers Act gives the president the authority to 


use military force, Hughes said. “That should 


“It’s un- 


~ 
» & 


Wg Pegi 
a 


‘Doc’ Jacobs 


make you nervous.” 

Hughes said the War Powers Act seems to be 
a “toothless tiger that, if anything, might serve 
to be a pretext for more adventurism than we 
might want to buy into.” : 


represent people who don't care if they are 
being represented.” 

McDonnell said interest in the G.A. has 
declined and people are not filling their 
positions well. 

She said a lot will come up next semester 
that she hopes will get people interested 
and involved. “I realize a lot of people don’t 
know what’s going on in the GA. It’ ’esilly in 
such a small school.” , 


Mark Anderson, 42, takes it up for two in the opening roses 


of the Doc’ Jacobs’ Tournament against Johnson State 


The Knights defeated Johnson 88-45. 
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